“TI would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 
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MISS MIDY MORGAN’S 
Rerort BEFORE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE UPON 
THE ANTI-CRUELTY CATTLE Car. 


Last March Mr. J. W. Street of Iowa, had the 
honor to speak on this subject. In his able address 
he laid before you a desc:iption of many of the suf- 


ferings of the cattle incident to the present system of 


Wansit, as carried on throughout this vast country ; 


and he concluded his address with the expression of — 


the hope that ere long a Christian people will view in 
the light of the past the tortures and sufferings now 
inflicted on dumb brutes. Mr. Street,.anxious to 
thow himself not only a man of humane principles, but 
also a practical reformer and sound business man, 
Has gone to work, and constructed a car on new and 
iproved principles for the railroad transit of horses 
and of horned cattle. On the old principle, the ani- 
Mals were jostled into the cars just as chance might 

t. The strong trample the weak, the vicious 
Wrannize over the gentle. To save the expense, the 
rs were loaded to repletion. To save time, the 
@imals were belabored and goaded and driven on 
With reckless speed, until they were on the cars; 

all hurry ended, and the unfortunate brutes 

in imprisoned were dragged along at the rate of 
Smail’s gallop (pardon the Hibernianism). They 
Were kept for hours upon hours without food or rest, 
aid, worse still, without water. This latter want 
tly drove the animals to frenzy, and I have 


been told by an eve-witness that at some of the rail- | 
road stations outside of this city men were employed 
to shoot down the mad steers, as they were too danger- 
ous to be permitted to enter the large cattle-yards. 
Nevertheless, in despite of this precaution, 1 have 
myself seen during the past heated term many—yes, 
many—crazed steers. Now, Mr. Street claims that 
his patent car, in that it is subdivided into separate 
stalls, prevents the animals being unduly crowded, 
and also saves them from injuring one another ; also, 
that is is fitted with water-tanks and water-troughs, 
communicating one with the other; and again, being 
supplied with grain-bins and mangers, the cattle need 
not suffer from hunger or thirst; and still further, 
that, owing to all these improvements, the cattle can 
be conveyed in less time than by the old system, and 
that they will reach their destination in better order 
and in better flesh. Under the old system of transit 
the loss to dealers from shrinkage is severe. It is so 
heavy an item as to amount to a necessary calculation 
in the purchasing of live stock. Therefore, it must 
be clear to all that the car and system that ‘saves or 
does away with all shrinkage, is a vast improvement 
on the system that causes it. I have closely inspected 
Mr. Street’s patent improved palace car for the tran- 
sit on railroads of horned cattle, and, in my humble 
opinion, it is a decided improvement on the older 
ordinary car used for the same purpose. But long 
experience in the transit of horses, both by sea and 
land, on steamers and railways, teaches me that the 
car needs two further improvements. In Mr. Street’s 
car the animals enter by only two doors, and in un- 
loading must follow one another out in single file. 
This occupies too much time, and besides is inconven- 
ient in that No. 1 cannot be removed until all his 
neighbors are out of the way. Again, the traverses 
are of bare oak, and offer too much resistance. ‘They 
are liable to bruise the animals when the car jolts or 
sways, as of necessity it must to some degree, even 
though it is hung on passenger-car springs. To me 
it appears that the subdivisions of the palace car, 
which I omitted to state, are movable at a distance of 
three inches all through the length of the vehicle, are 
good. So are the passenger-car springs; so. likewise, 
are the appliances for feeding and watering. But to 
render the improvements complete, the traverses 
must be padded where they are sure to come in con- 
tact with the points of the occupants of the car, and 
that the front and rear of every individual stall must 
be a door-way, independent of the neighboring stall. 
Under this system horses and cattle can be loaded 
and unloaded so quickly as to save much time, and 


the expense of erecting new or remodeling existing 


shutes, would be so trifling as to be covered by the 
economies effected in one trip from Chicago to New 
York on the aggregate amount of horned cattle trans- 
ported in one week. It is not now my intention to 
seek to harrow up your feelings by a sensational ac- 
count of the sufferings of dumb beasts; to tell you 
that they gouge one another’s eyes out; that they 
gore one another’s flanks; that cattle-men act like 
fiends rather than like human beings; that cattle go 
mad from thirst, and that they drop dead from ex- 
haustion caused by hunger and fatigue. But I hope 
to have shown you that an enlightened, humane sys- 
tem is most in accordance with your mercantile in- 
terests, and that it is better to save $3 than to lose 
$5 with the hope to gain $6. In conclusion I would 
venture to suggest that Mr. Street be invited by this 
enlightened and progressive body to study and adopt, 
always subservient to your approval, these my pro- 
posed modifications of this improved and patented 
palace car for the transportation of live stock. After 
years of experience I am fortunate enough to be able 
to say that I never lost a beast in the course of tran 
sit, although I have conveyed horses many thousands 
of miles, by land and water. I can also say that, 
while on land journeys or voyages, I never allowed 
my horses to lie down. When the transit is too long 
to allow horses and horned cattle to remain on their 
feet, the only safe way to rest them is to use slings. 
There are other improved railroad cars for the trans- 
portation of horses used in this country; they are 
crude in idea, and their construction evinces a sad 
want of knowledge of the requirements of dumb ani- 
mals on the part of the contrivers thereof.—wN. ¥. 
Tribune. 


SINGING BIRDS. 


The Vienna Society for the Protection of Singing 
Birds has for its object the introduction of singing 
birds into the gardens of Vienna and its vicinity. 
The following means are recommended for the fur- 
therance of this plan: 


1. To appoint persons, who, in conformity with the 
law passed December 10, 1868, should have authority 
to forbid all persons to capture birds, or to steal or 
destroy their nests. ~ 

2. To feed and protect native singing birds in 
yards and gardens belonging to members of the 
Society. 

3. To breed and domesticate, if possible, certain 
specified foreign singing birds.—Translated from the 
Bulletin of the Styrian Society for the Protection of 
Animals. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WALTER SCOTI’S PETS. 


Scott’s sympathies were not confined to his species, 
and if he treated them like blood relations, he treated 
his brute followers like personal friends. Every one 
remembers old Maida and faithful Camp, the “ dear 
old friend,” whose loss cost him adinner. Mr. Gillies 
tells us that he went into his study on one occasion, 
when he was winding off his * Vision of Don Roder- 
ick.” “ Look here,” said the poet, “ I have just begun 
to copy over the rhymes that you heard to-day and 
applauded so much. Return to supper if you can; 
only don’t be late, as you perceive we keep early 
hours, and Wallace will not suffer me to rest after 
six in the morning. Come, good dog, and help the 

At this hint, Wallace seated himself upright on a 
chair next his master, who offered him a newspaper, 
which he directly seized, looking very wise, and 
holding it firmly and contentedly in his mouth. Scott 
looked at him with great satistaction, for he was ex- 
cessively fond of dogs. “ Very well,” said he, “now 
we shall get on.” And so I left them abruptly, know- 
ing that my “ absence would be the best company.” 
—Prescott. 


(Translated for “Our Dumb Animals.”’) 
HUW TO EDUCATE ANIMALS. 


To educate an animal is not to force its nature, but 
to tame and direct it, so as to make it fit for the ser- 
vice or the society of man. This is nota very diffi- 
cult task for one who knows how to go about it. 
Most animals are drawn towards man, whose super- 
jority they recognize by instinct, whom they are 
proud to please, whose love is agreeable and whose 
protection is advantageous tothem. But before these 
relations are established, there is an obstacle to be 
conquered ; the distrust natural to the lower animals. 
The first step to be taken then is to obtain the pupil’s 
confidence. 


Unhappily, many do just the contrary of what is 
necessary to obtain this end. Some brutal men 
know only how to maltreat their animals, which do 
not obey because they do not understand ; other men 
make playthings of them; and others fatigue them 
with importunate caresses. Do none of these things. 
What an animal demands is security. Never barm 
him, and you will soon have his confidence. 

When your first relations are established, he will 
come to be caressed of his own accord. Always be 
careful of him, but without feebleness or importunity. 
Never tolerate a vicious act ; never allow yourself to 
be defied ; but be indulgent for unintentional disobe- 
dience, or for any damage done unintentionally. In 
these last cases, content yourself with making the ani- 
mal understand wherein he is wrong, without too 
much severity. Well doing should always be re- 
warded by a caress. Jn habitual intercourse, be 
affectionate if you will, but first be reasonable. Do 
not be lavish of caresses; make them less frequent ; 
but let your rule be gentle, peaceable and just. 


Violence and blows are bad means of education for 
animals as well as men. Force makes itself’ obeyed, 
but only on condition of continual action ; a sad con- 
dition! It sometimes happens that despair revolts 
against even force ; we often see this in the case of the 
ass, sometimes in that of the horse. Besides, in mak- 
ing yourself obeyed by outward force, you drive from 
the animal all spontaneous action, his grace, his amia- 
bility, his ardor to obey you; without counting that, 
in using this means, you reserve for yourself an ex- 
treme resource for extreme cruelty. Look at the 
facts. Your poor asses are unmercitully beaten, and 
arestubborn. Your cruel teamsters overwhelm their 
horses with blows, and oftentimes can scarcely govern 
them ; the Arabs caress theirs, talk to them, live with 
them—and do with them whatever they wish. For 
my part, in my relations with animals, I always make 
it an amusing study to obtain their obedience with 
the least possible expense. 

The art of education is like that of music, by which 
Mozart, or Haydn, obtains a greater effect by simple 
shades dexterously bandied, than some modern com- 
poser does by the deafening uniformity of an orches- 
Berville in Bulleun de Paris. 


FARMER JOHN. 
Home from his journey Farmer John 
Arrived this morning safe and sound. 
His black coat off, and his old clothes.on, 
Now myself says Farmer John; 
And he thinks, ‘‘I’ll look around.” 
Up leaps the dog; ‘*Get down you pup! 
Are you so glad you would eat me up?” 
The old cow lows at the gate, to greet him; 
The horses prick up their ears, to meet him; 
“Well, well, old Bay! 
Ha, ha, old Gray! 
Do you not get good food when I’m away? 


havn't a rib!’ says Farmer John; 
“ The cattle are looking round and sleek: 
The colt is going to be a roan, 
And a beauty, too; how he has grown! 
We'll wean the calf next week.” 
Says Farmer John, ‘* When I’ve been off, 
To call you again about the trough, 
And watch you, and pet you, while you drink, 
Is a greater comfort than you can think!” 
And he pats old Bay, 
And he slaps old Gray; 
‘* Ah, this is the comfort of going away! 


‘* For after all,” said Farmer John; 

“The best of a journey is getting home! 
I’ve seen great sights,—but would I give 
This spot, and the peacefu! life I live, 

For al! their Paris and Rome? 

These hills for the city’s stifled air, 
And big hotels, all bustle and glare, 
Lands all houses, and roads all stones, 
That deafen your ears and batter your bones? 
Would you, old Bay? 
Would you, old Gray? 
That’s what one gets by going away!” 


“T’ve found out this,” says Farmer John,— 
“That happiness is not bought and sold, 
And clutched in a life of waste and hurry, 
In nights of pleasure and days of worry; 
And wealth isn’t all in gold, 
Mortgage, and stocks, and ten per cent., 
But in simple ways, and sweet content, 
Few wants, pure hopes, and noble ends, 
Some land to till and a few good friends, 
Like you, old Bay, 
And you, old Gray! 
That’s what I’ve learned by going away.” 


And a happy man is Farmer John,-— 
O, a rich and happy man is he! 
He sees the peas and pumpkins growing, 
The corn in tassel, and buckwheat blowing, 
And fruit on vine and tree; 
The large kind oxen look their thanks 
As he rubs their forehead and strokes their flanks; 
The doves light round him, and strut and coo; 
Says Farmer John, ‘* ll take you, too,— 
And you, old Bay, 
And you, old Gray, 
The next time I travel so far away!” 
—Our Young Folks. 


It is worthy our observation, that the Angel of 
God took notice of the cruelty of Balaam to his beast, 
“ Wherejore hast thou smitien thine ass these three 
times?” His first words to the unmerciful Prophet 
are an expostulation for his wrong. We little think 
of it, but God shall call us to account for the unkind 
and cruel usage of his poor mute creatures. He hath 
made us lords, not tyrants; owners, not tormentors. 
He hath given us leave to kill for our use, but he 
hath not given us leave to abuse them at our pleasure. 
— Bishop Hail. 


THE ZOUAVES AND THEIR CATS, 


The French Zouaves are a most singular organiza. 
tion. Recruited from among the loafers and gaming 
of Paris, they are naturally reckless and daring; and 
their manual of drill not only comprises the usual 
military evolutions, but gymnastics, swimming, &¢, 
No one can become a Zouave who is not a born 
Frenchman, and no one can remain long in the or. 
ganization who does not soon become a perfect swim. 
mer, jumper, climber, &c. Their style and manner 
of fighting, therefore, differs from that of the regular 
infantry. They make no bayonet attacks in closed 
lines, but spread themselves out so as to have more 
room for striking about with their bayonets, and they 
enter the enemy’s lines on the full run with la 
bounds. One of their eccentricities is their love for 
cats, and they prefer as pets the large gray and black 
cat of Algeria. The training of these cats is admira- 
ble. They know not only all the soldiers, but also 
their four-footed companions belonging to the same 
battalion, and easily pick out their own masters un- 
der all circumstances. They are very obedient to 
them, and not only on the march, but also in battle, 
take their positions on the knapsacks, participating 
in the fight by jumping into the face of the enemy 
and scratching and biting in a furious manner. Dur 
ing the Crimean war, the wounds in the faces of the 
Russian soldiers from these cats were so serious and 
numerous that they had to establish at Odessa a 
separate ward in the hospital for the better healing 
of them. In climbing up and attacking a rocky 
height, the Zouaves command their cats to the front 
to lead the way, and carefully watching the way the 
cats take, they follow them closely, and take advan- 
tage of every foot-hold pointed out by their trusty 
and agile comrades. 


Disease.—Prof. Gamgee says: “ It is my 


opinion that crowding, ill treatment, or neglect of 


cattle in their transportation, has much to do with the: 
spread of the malady.” 


Prof. Agassiz says: “Let me call your attention 
to the dangers arising from the ill treatment of beef 
cattle before slaughtering them” Medical Inspec- 
tor Hamlin, in his notes on the alimentation of armies, 
shows that the flesh of mammalia undergoes great 
change by reason of fasting, disturbance of sleep and 
long continued suffering, resulting in its not only be- 
coming worthless, but deleterious. The butchers of 
New York, who formerly tried to keep hogs in that 
city on the blood of Western cattle, brought over the 
railroads, say that the hogs all died within a month 
or six weeks, and often in less time, while butchers 
who dress their beef near where it is fattened, and 
in healthy condition, say there can be no better or 
more wholesome food for hogs than beeves’ blood. 


CATS AND PHEASANTS IN JAPAN. 


Japanese cats are different from our English tab 
bies, inasmuch as their tails are merely stumps. In 
that respect they resemble the Manx cats. Pussy, 
without her long, curved appendage, loses much of 
her grace of form and movement, so it is some time 
before the eye becomes accustomed to the deficiency: 
Cats are there, as here, the household pets, and are 
encouraged for the same services which they render 
us, viz, that of preying on rats and mice. If Ds 
Kolleston’s theory be correct, that the white-breasted 
martin used to be the mouser of the Romans, pet 
haps pussy bas come to us from Japan; only itis curr 
ous she should have developed a tail in every othet 
country but the Isle of Man. 

Japan is the land of pheasants. Sportsmen att 
unknown there, so that the happy pheasants do nd 
number man amongst their natural and most 
enemies. 

The wild fowl around Yeddo—geese, ducks, teal 
ete.—are never disturbed by the sound of fire-armg 
it being contrary to the decrees of the government! 
fire a gun within a certain distance of the Jaipert™ 
city ; so that they are perfectly tame, and the foreiga@t 
has some difficulty in believing that they are Bob @® 
mesticated birds.—Once a Month. 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
WHOSE PATENT? 


I have often gazed with delight upon the little 
birds’ nests which adorn the trees in my garden, and. 
in other places, and I have wondered at the skill and 
the perfect adaptedness of each little home, to the 

uliar habits of its occupants. And I have ad- 

nired the independence of these tiny little autocrats, 
as they have appropriated to their own use any 
shreds, bits of paper, or more delicate fabrics that 
came in their way; even though it may have been 
py lady’s point-lace hankerchief, or “ real” Valen- 
gennes collar. The construction of these little abodes 
has furnished many suggesiions to the architect, un- 
doubtedly ; but one cautious little songster that I 
heard of the other day had placed in a conspicuous 

ition, on the exterior of his nest, a bit of paper 
with only these words visible, “* Patent right secured.” 
Who will dare infringe upon this right ? 

Chelsea. 8. H. 


(For Our Dumb Animals. } 
A RETIRED WAR-HORSE. 


Many people at Freetown, last year, were led to 
say,“ Why this waste,” as they saw an old black 
horse, fat and sleek, capering among the thick and 
beavy grass on one of the most. productive pieces of 
mowing in that town. The owner of the horse and 
the land on being told of the fact, was provokingly 
cool, and replied, “ That old fellow looks as if he was 
happy, does he not? To make that old horse happy 
isone of the most ardent wishes of my life.” Then 
directing his conversation to the animal he said, 
“Eat that grass, old fellow, if you want it and when 

want it, and what there is left I will have mowed.” 

here such lenity is exercised it is to be expected a 
brute beast would become mischievous, and such is 
the fact. But the owner patting him kindly on the 
neck, chides thus: “ You act like a rascal, and if it 
were any body else, or anv thing else but you I would 
say you are a rascal.” The old horse pressing his 
head lovingly against his owner’s breast, seems to be 
listening, and occasionally nibbling his master’s face 
with his lips, and says, as plain as a horse can say, 
“T understand your words and fully comprehend 
their spirit,” and then pricks up his ears and capers 
away. 

No firmer friendship hath this world known than 


* those existing between such as have suffered together, 


and if to suffer thus cements the bonds of affection 
then well may this horse and his owner love each 
other. About four years of toil and danger did they 
endure in the late war of the rebellion, the rider 
losing his right arm in batt!e, and two horses at dif- 
ferent times having been slain while standing side by 


with this one. 


During the horrors of the Chickahominy Swamp 
and the exciting seven days fight before Richmond, 
the disastrous second Bull Run, the slaughter at 
Fredericksburg, and the starvation campaign in Ten- 
nessee, hunting guerillas in the mountains of Ken- 
tucky, and at the attack on the enemy’s lines at Cold 
Harbor and Petersburg, that horse and his rider par- 
a in the affrays of blood and scenes of terrible 
suffering. At one time in Tennessee the horse for a 
day’s forage had only six ears of corn and no hay. 

e rider having nothing to eat borrowed one ear of 
corn of the horse, and now seems determined to pay 
that debt with interest. 

Some owners would have sold that old horse when 
the war was over; but who shall say how much miore 
comfort and satisfaction is derived from thus keeping 
him than the fhoney he would have brought could 
purchase or provide ! P.' 


_THart was a beautiful idea in the mind of a little 
girl, who, on beholding a rose-bush, on the topmost 
stem of which a rose was fading, whilst below and 
4round it three beautiful crimson buds were just, un- 
folding their charms, exclaimed to her brother, “ See, 
William, these little buds have awakened in time to 
hiss their mother before she dies.” 


Let it be seen and felt that your aim is to be—not 


seem to be. 


BEFORE FLYING SOUTHWARD. 


A bird sat singing on a tree; 
‘“‘ Farewell! Farewell! Farewell!’ he sang. 
The while the waving boughs made rhyme.— 
“* What days can bring such joy to me 
As this dear, dying summer time, 
More dear than song can tell?” he sang. 


**O little home the boughs amid, 
What spot the wide world through,” he sang,— 
And now the gray leaves fluttered down, 
Nor could the nest be longer hid,— 
‘* Though skies that smiled erewhile now frown, 
‘What spot so dear as you?”’ he sang. 


**O winds that on bright summer eves 
Have rocked my callow brood,” he sang. 
And as he sang a fierce, quick moan 
Sounded among the poor dim leaves,— 
“T only think of love long shown, 
Though now your touch be rude,” he sang. 


“*O gracious roses that have tossed 

All day your sweets to us,” he sang, 
The while the flowers hung pale and dead, 

‘* What care I that your beauty’s lost? 
I but recall your burning red, 

Stately and odorous,” he sang. 


**O tree, within whose branches strong 
And reaching heavenward,”’ he sang,— 

And now his voice grew sweet and low,— 
**My bride and I all summer long 

Have watched the round moon come and go! 
Nay, parting is too hard!” he sang. 


‘Alas! alas that it must be! 
But winter's grasp is fell,”’ he sang. 
The while the waving bough made rhyme,— 
“Yet naught to which we go can be 
So dear as this dear summer-time; 
Farewell! Farewell! Farewell!” he sang. 
Our Young Folks. 


Tne PARROT AND THE Pig. —‘* You see,” said the 
old darkey, “dis parrot belonged to a baker in Rich- 
mond Now, each baker is ‘lowed to make a certain 
number of loaves of bread every day, and no more, 
cause if they does, they will be servin’ out stale bread 
to de customers. Well, dis baker had baked more 
than his usual share one day, and hid de surplusm 
under de counter. De parrot was hangin’ in his cage, 
an’ seed it all. Bimeby in comes de inspector, an’ 
finds de bread all right, an’ is goin’ out again satisfied, 
when de parrot cocks his eye at him an’ sings out: 
‘Dere’s more bread under de counter.’ So de in- 
spector grabs it, cordin’ to law, and carries it off. 
Well, den de baker goes to the parrot berry mad, an’ 
takes him by the head, and fotches him a twich or 
two, an’ flings him in de gutter for dead, ‘longside a 
pig just dead ob de measles. In a little while de 
parrot begins to crawl about, his fedders stickin’ out, 
an’ his head lopped on one side, an’ den stops an’ 
looks at de pig berry pitiful, an’ says. ‘ Did you say 
anything about de bread ?’” 


A curious and painful scene was witnessed at the 
burning of a mill on Battle Island, near Oswego, a 
few days ago. The mill was the home of great flocks 
of swallows and pigeons. While the flames were 
raging, the birds would circle above them in flocks, 
and then dash into them in a body. Hundreds of 
them were found dead on the ground after the fire. 
The birds had nests in the mill filled with young oues, 
which they sought to defend. 


Every one, however humble, is daily and hourly 
altering and moulding the character of ‘all .with whom 


! result of these bruises ulcerations ensue. 


he mingles, and exerting a power that will reproduce . 


itself through countless generations. 


A COMPARTMENT STOCK CAR. 
Extract from a speech by J. F. Manning at Worcester, Nov., 1869. 
(See editorial.) 

We of the Eastern States, and particularly of New 
England and the seaboard States until you touch tlie 
territory south of Washington, must go westward for 
our stock. A very large proportion of the beef eaten 
here is transported at least a thousand miles, coming 
from the Valley of the Mississippi. And yet I tell 
you, gentlemen, that the sober facts and statistics in 
this matter, after careful investigation, are something 
like this: that upon every carloid of cattle trars- 
ported from Chicago to Boston there is a loss of two 
hundred dollars. Every creature that weighs fifteen 
hundred pounds when it leaves the Chicago yards, 
loses in shrinkage two hundred pounds. And in every 
carload of cattle that is transported that distance 
there is, on the average in each car, three dead crea- 
tures. You may say that all of them, with truth, are 
jammed and bruised. There are many of them ten 
or twelve or fifteen days on the road. And as the 
And you 
may inspect them at Brighton and Cambridge mar- 
kets; and you will find some of them out of which 
you can take a gill of that corrupt matter. Now, 
then, the circulation touches these sores; the foul 
poison there generated is taken up and flows through 
and impregnates the blood. 

A compartment car has been invented by a citizen 
of Worcester, and has been thoroughly tested by 
several trips from Chicago to Boston, that shows 
conclusively that cattle may be transported without 
being bruised and trampled upon as they now are. 

This car is fitted with compartments, or stalls, that 
run crosswise of the car, with feed boxes, and it is so 
arranged that the cattle can be driven in or out at 
either side, and can get up and lie down just as they 
can in any kind of a stall. 

Now, mark you, this is not an experiment. There 
is nothing visionary about this. There is no senti- 
ment—excepting that of love and mercy. It has been 
tried ; passed from Chicago to Boston several times, 
Shippers of cattle, or drovers, endorse it; they say it 
is “ just the thing.” 

The railroads have this thing at their doors, and 
they can adopt it if they choose. They have had, as 
I am assured from the inventor, a liberal offer to ine 
troduce it, and to put on a train of twenty-five or 
thirty cars and test it fully. They can alter their 
own cars by simply putting in this simply-arranged 
contrivance, and at a comparatively small expense. 
And yet we are told the expense is the main objec- 
tion. 

* * 

But the drovers will pay a bonus for the use of cars 
of this kind, and therefore the road can afford to ine 
troduce them. 

I have already spoken of the loss by shrinkage, in 
weight and by dead cattle. 

Now, gentlemen, to put it in substance, anythin 
that is a saving is an economy and should be adopted. 
So here you save in the long run, save in the quality 
of beef, and you lower the price. 

Every individual in the community is interested. 
And who stand in the way? I am informed on 
good authority that the other roads west of Albany, 
the New York Central, the Michigan Central, the 
Grand Trunk, and also the Providence and Worcester 
are ready to adopt this car, when the Boston and 
Albany Road will pay their proportion.” 

[It is due to the Boston and Albany Railroad to 
say that, since the conference of our committee with 
theirs, there has been little, if any, complaint of 
special cruelties on their road, and cattle trains are sent 
through direct, without the delays so common in 
former years. But general cruelty is inevitable 
while the present method is continued and we still 
believe that humanity demands and interest prompts 
the adoption of compartment cars, or the slangLter- 
ing of cattle at the West, and the use of refrigerator 


cars to bring the meat to market-—Ep.] 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, December, 1870. 


TRANSPORTATION OF STOCK. 


We gladly publish on next page the communi- 
cation of the American Society upon the above 
subject, and we devote other columns to the same, 
for we have always felt a deep interest in it, and 
have endeavored to induce our railroads to adopt 
improved methods. 

In our paper of July, 1869, we published a descrip- 
tion, with cut, of a compartment stock car, the inven- 
tion of J. H. Aldrich of Worcester, Mass. The 
patentee had a car built and it was run over sev- 
eral western and the Boston and Albany roads, from 
Chicago to Brighton, several times. 

It contained seperate stalls and a movable feed and 
water-box, and other conveniences. Earnest efforts 
were made to induce the railroads to adopt it, but 
without success. We examined the car at Worces- 
ter, and published the certificate of stock-shippers 
who had used it, as follows :— 

“ We have received a load of fat cattle transported 
from Chicago in this car, in as good condition as 
when shipped. They were on the road one week 
and held their live weight without shrink, and there 
was not a car-bruise on them when dressed.” 

In our interviews with cattle-drovers at the time 
they contended that Western and Texas cattle could 
not be driven into or confined in such a car. We 
did not believe it then, and do not now, and we cor- 
dially commend the letter of Mr. Bergh to general 
perusal, and the car of Mr. Street to general adop- 
tion. 

In December, 1864,Wm. Reid of Edinburgh secured 
letters-patent for a “cattle wagon,” of which he has 
sent us drawings, and with whom we have had some 
correspondence. We believe his car is now used to 
some extent on the railroads in Great Britain. 

Tn this connection we publish in another place our 
phonographic report of part of a speech in regard to 
Mr. Aldrich’s car, delivered at Worcester in Novem- 
ber, 1869. 


+> 


A FEW WINTER QUESTIONS. 

Have you repaired your barn to keep out cold and 
snow from your stock ? 

Are your horses calked ? 

Have you water in your cattle yard or stable ? 

Do you give your cattle a little sunshine every 
day ? 

Has your horse a suitable blanket, covering his 
chest as well as back? An old army blanket full of 
holes makes a poor covering, 

Have your poultry a warm shelter ? 


Snootrnc Matcnes.—We have received, too 
late for this number, an answer to our inquiry in re- 
gard to the purpose of shooting clubs here and else- 
where. It will appear next month. 


AN IMPORTANT MATTER.—We devote a good deal 
of space this month to the subject of transportation of 
stock. It is a matter which affects our sanitary con- 
dition as well as our humane sympathies. 

The State Board of Health as well as anti-cruelty 
societies ought to consider the subject, and help to 
bring about a reform. 


MR. ANGELL AT WORK IN CHICAGO. 

An address has lately been published in the lead- 
ing Chicago papers, signed by some of the prominent 
citizens of that place, calling for the formation of a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

The address commences by giving in detail the 
cruelties formerly practised in Massachusetts, a his- 
tory of Mr. Angell’s movement in Boston in 18638, the 
formation of our Society and its subsequent work, 

It alludes to the previous formation of the New 
York and Pennsylvania Societies and the subsequent 
organization of societies in other States. It then 
gives the state of the work in Europe, as has so often 
been described in our columns, especially in the let- 
ters of Mr. Angell last year, and concludes as fol- 
lows : 

“The president of the Massachusetts society has 
been stopping in Chicago for a few weeks past. He 
believes there is no State, in which a powerful society 
of the kind before referred to, is more needed or 
could be more useful than in Illinois. He desires 
that Chicago, the metropolis of the West, shall become 
as distinguished for the humanity of its citizens as it 
now is for their enterprise and success. He has 
otfered to render, without compensation, such assist- 
ance as may be necessary in the formation of such a 
society, provided a sufficient number will codperate. 
All gentlemen and ladies of Chicago, or any part of 
the State of Illinois, willing in any way to assist in 
the formation of such a society, are requested to send 
their names and address to George T’. Angell, 154 
Washington Street, office of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

All who would like to converse with Mr. Angell 
upon the subject will find him at that office during 


the next two weeks, from 11 to 12 A. M., and from 
2to4 P. M. 


Signed, B. W. Raymonp, J. C. Dorr, BeLpEN F. 
Cutver, D. A. Gace, Wirt S. C. 
GricGs, GEORGE SCHNEIDER, GEORGE C. 
Wa ker, W. T. HuGues.” 

We publish elsewhere the editorial of the “ Chicago 

Tribune ” on this subject. 


THE RABBI OF BOSTON, 

Rev. Dr. Guinzburg, has given us the Jewish view 
of the treatment due to animals, which we publish in 
another column. He will, next month, give us, in 
answer to our request in last month’s paper, a de- 
scription of the manner of slaughtering animals as 
practised by the Jews, in and about Boston. 

The subject has been much discussed in Europe 
and in this country, and we shall be glad if Dr. G. 
can relieve the public of the impression that the prac- 
tice of his people is a cruel one. 


OUTRAGEOUS,” 
Said an esteemed friend who handed us the following 
extract :— 


“ The result of a squirrel hunt at East Ware, N_H., 
figured up three thousand two hundred and thirty 


| 
| 


head of game for one side, and four thousand seven | 


hundred and twenty-five for the other.” 


Every year we see some such record. Fifty ora 
hundred grown men start out upon a wager for a 
day’s hunt, striving to bring in the greater number of 
dead animals, not for food, but apparently only to 
beat their opponents and win the wager. 


Will somebody try to defend this custom? Our | 


columns are open. 


SEVERAL ORIGINAL ARTICLES have come to 
hand too late for this paper. 


OUR PROSECUTIONS. 
From JANuARY 1, TO DECEMBER 1, 1870. 
For working galled and disabled horses. 
Overdriving horses, 
Overloading horses, 
Abandoning horses to die, 
Starving horses and cows, 
Driving horses to death, 
Kicking horses, 


Pounding horse with an axe, 
Pounding horse with oak plank, . 
Pounding horse with a crow-bar, . 
Beating horse to death, 
Failing to provide proper shelter for animals, 
Working horse with broken hip, . 

Clubbing and pelting horses with bricks, 
Cruelty to steers, by punching out eyes, &c., 
Tying calves’ legs, 

Beating and stabbing goat, . 
Stabbing adog, . 

Scalding a dog, 
Cock-tighting, 


Convicted, . 
Placed on file by payment of costs, . 


Amonnt of fines imposed, $1,029 


Of this amount $225 was not paid; one party pre- 
ferring twelve months imprisonment to paying $150, 
another serving three months rather than-pay $75. 

Besides these there have been investigated in Bos- 
ton alone between two and three hundred cases 
where a remedy was applied without prosecution, 
and several hundred more by our agents out of the 
city. 

About twenty old and disabled horses, cows, &., 
have been killed by our order in Boston and vicinity. 


NEW YEAR’S PRESENT WANTED. 

If each of our subscribers would induce one friend 
to subscribe for our paper, it would be self-support- 
ing, which it is not now. We ask no .other New 
Year’s Present. 

Back numbers can be supplied if desired. 

Sunday Schools and clubs supplied with one hun- 
dred copies for fifty dollars. 


Most AppropriaTE holiday presents to children 
are the series of books on animals, published by A. 
Partridge & Co., London, from whom we have re- 
ceived the excellent plates which have illustrated our 
children’s department during the last year. 

Lee and Shepard sell the books. 


-- 


Conventent Form or Bequest.—I give and 
bequeath the sum of to the Treasurer, 
for the time being, of a Society call4@ or known by 
the name of“ The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals,” established 1868 ; to 
be at the disposal of the Board of Government, for the 
time being, of said Society. 

Batis.—To prevent balls of show on horses’ 
feet, let the hoof and fetlock be well cleaned, and 
then rub with soft soap previous to their going out 1 
snowy weather. 
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STREET’S PATENT CATTLE CAR. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 
New York, October 27, 1870. 
Frank B. Fay, Esq., Secretary, &c.: 


Healthy food for the people is of ‘too vital impor- 
tance for me to offer an apology for requesting you to 
give publicity to this communication. The dreadful 
torments inflicted on cattle by the present system— 
or rather no system—of transportation, and the dis- 
eased and disgusting quality of the flesh resulting 
therefrom, have long and earnestly engaged the atten- 
tion of this Society to supply aremedy. The Federal 
Government is about taking action in this matter, 
and the undersigned would again invoke the aid of 
public sentiment to effect a reform. 

Having been requested to examine Street’s “ Patent 
Car,” which I have carefully done, I am convinced 
that it obviates all the difliculties heretofore existing. 
A brief description I herewith furnish. In short, it 
may be called a complete moving-stable. It is built 
some eight feet longer than the ordinary stock-car, 
and has under it the passenger-car trucks, with elliptic 
springs and swinging bar, giving to it the same ease 
of motion that the passenger-car has. The interior 
is arranged with separate adjustable stalls, which can 
be shifted every three inches. As each animal passes 
into the car, it is shut up into its separate stall. 
When loaded, the cattle stand on opposite sides. At 
the top of the car is placed a feed-bin, containing a 

esuflicient amount of feed to last the entire trip, and 
leading from which are spouts that convey the food 
into troughs at the head of each animal. Beneath 
these troughs, on opposite sides of the car, is an iron 
water-tank, with flanged openings or nose-holes in 
the centre of each stall, and the two tanks are con- 
nected together by means of a tube passing under 


the car. ‘The water is conveyed into these tanks by - 


the ordinray hose-pipes at the railway stations. 

Beneath the car, connected with the iron tube, is a 
three-inch stop-cock to draw off the water from the 
tanks in cold weather to prevent freezing, and each 
car will contain sixteen to eighteen head of cattle. 
The time consumed in loading is only eight to ten 
minutes, and when loaded, the cattle present as com- 
fortable an appearance as if standing in the field, 
lying down and rising with perfect ease, and chewing 
the cud while in transit, a thing they would not do 
if at all distressed. There is but one thing necessary 
to render this vehicle, in my opinion, all that can be 
desired, namely, canvas curtains, susceptible of being 
lowered, when needed, to keep out the pelting storm, 
a suggestion which was readily accepted, on my men- 
tioning it to the proprietor. 

Railroad corporations, and the shippers of cattle 
and horses, can no longer plead as an excuse for the 
fearful barbarities which they inflict on defenceless 
dumb creatures, and the consequent impaired health 
of the community, that there is no other mode of 
transportation available. 

There is a company already formed, which would 
furnish all the roads in the United States with this 
humane and sanitary invention ; and the legislatures 
of the States should so far consult the health and 
morals of the people as to require its adoption. 

I have the honor to be, your ob’t servant, 
Henry BerGu, President. 
A SHOT AT MASSACHUSETTS. 

The “ Chicago Times” has an editorial touching 
Mr. Angell’s movement in that city,—from which we 
make some elegant extracts. 


“It is possible that Mr. Angell, coming as he does 
from Massachusetts, believes in child-beating, although 
it is outrageous to beat a horse.” ‘“ However it may 
be in his case, this is about a fair statement of New 
England philanthrophy.” ‘“ Would advise Mr. A. to 
confer with the Board of Education, before taking 
further action in regard to horses, cows and pigs.” 


Will all the wounded take due notice and govern 
themselves accordingly ? 


Tue highest genius never flowers in satire, but cul- 
minates in sympathy with that which is best in human 
nature. 


THE JEWISH METHOD OF SLAUGHTERING. 
THE RABBI’S ANSWER. 
To the Editor of ** Our Dumb Animals.” 


You have honored me with the request to inform 
you about the Jewish method of slaughtering. I will 
do so with pleasure, but shall request you and your 
readers’ kind permission to start ab ovo and therefore 


| 


to give a complete statement of the Jewish views con- — 


cerning the treatment of animals in general. 
Judaism considers God as the great Creator of the 
universe, and therefore every existing thing as a 
work of God, which man, as God’s noblest work, may 
use, but shall not abuse or destroy, This is called in 
Hebrew “ Bal Tashkith,” that is, “destroy not, or 
spoil not.” Now that is the rule about inanimate be- 
ings, for instance, plants, &c., but in regard of animals 
they having feelings, and standing nearer to man, 
there the maxim is repeated in the Talmud again 
and again: “ Zaar Baiilay Chajim Deoritha,” that is : 
“Tt is strictly against the spirit of the Bible to trouble 


any living animal,” for (Ps. 145:9,) “The Lord is | 
good to all, and his tender mercy is over all his | 


works,” even the animals not excluded, and therefore 
we are not allowed any cruelty or ill treatment 
against them. 

That this is the true spirit of the Bible can be proved 
by many passages therein, for instance, the command 


(Deut. 22:11,) “Thou shalt not plough with an ox | 


and an ass together.” The reason of tiis prohibition 
is plain, for it would be cruelty to ask of the latter 
animal the same work as of the former, which is so 
much stronger bodily; now that would be, “ Zaar 
Baiilay Chajim,” cruelty against the poor animal, by 
overtaxing it, and that is against the right granted 
to man. 

Our Bible does not stop @ere, but the command 
(Ex. 23:5,) “If thou see the ass of him that hateth 
thee, lying under his burden, wouldst thou forbear to 
help him? surely thou shalt help him up,” shows 
plain and distinct, that we are not only forbidden 
any kind of cruel treatment against animals, but are 
even commanded to render them our personal sér- 
vices and assistance, when we find them in need and 
trouble. Yes, even here does our Bible not rest, 
but we are commanded to spare even the feelings of 
animals; for, according to (Lev. 22: 21 and 22), “we 
are forbidden to deprive any animal of her young 
one, betore the. eighth day after his birth,” even if 
the intention was to sacrifice it unto the Lord; as it 
would be cruel to deprive even an animal of her 
young one, so soon after she had the pains to bring 
it into existence. And in order not to hurt the feel- 
ings of an animal, and not to show any ill feeling 
against it, “we are also there forbidden to kill in 
one and the same day any animal and her young 


one ;” for this looks like an intention to extirpatea | 


family, and we shall not show any such intention even 
against aharmless animal. A most beautiful precept ! 
How far we shall extend our preventing to hurt the 
feelings of an animal, the divine Lawgiver has given 
us in the command (Deut. 22:6 and 7) that if we 
should “ find a nest of birds, where the mother hovers 
over her young ones, not to take the dam with her 
young ones, but first to send away the dam, then 
the young ones may be taken ;” for it would hurt the 
feelings of a mother—though only a bird—to see her 
children taken as captives, and so be deprived of the 
use of that gift, with which the great and kind Creator 
has endowed them. And the wise King Solomon 
gives us in general the rule (Prov. 12:10), “ The 
righteous man regardeth even the feeling of his beast.” 
I am able to give a great many more points about the 
Jewish view how to treat “ our dumb animals,” and 
am willing to do it, if it should be desired, but I 


think that every intelligent reader is able to judge | 


from the few quoted passages, that Judaism is against 
any cruel treatment of animals. 

on this is an outline of our treatment of animals 
in general; still as you desire of me a description of 
our manner of slaughtering animals, I will do so in 
my next, as I fear that the present article has already 
grown too long for your journal. 

Most respectfully, 
Rev. Dr. A. GurnzBurG, 


Nove 7. Rabbi of Boston. 


THE MOVEMENT IN ILLINOIS. 


We yesterday published an address, by a number 
of citizens of Chicago, suggesting some united action 
upon the subject of repressing cruelty to beasts of 
burden and other dumb animals. Societies for this 
purpose are in existence in all parts of the pes 
and in Europe, and have been productive of muc 
good. They are productive of good in two modes: 
They diminish the amount of cruelty inflicted, and 
they teach humanity to those im charge of the ani- 


mals. Much of the cruelty inflicted upon horses is 


the result of thoughtless ignorance. The drivers 
never heard of merciful consideration for the beast. 
They had seen horses whipped from no other motive. 
than because the man could do so; and they followed 
the long-established usage. It too often happens that 
consideration for the animal is the result of a wish to 
avoid doing him such injury as will impair his value, 
it not occuring to the person that there was another 
and higher reason. The city of Chicago offers a wide 
field for the operations of such a society. In addition 
to the ordinary cruelties incident to the use of ani- 
mals in large cities, our numerous lines of transporta- 
tion and our cattle-yards, furnish a constant scene of 
brutishness which loudly demands the intervention of 
the law. In these latter places,cattle are bought and 
sold, to be slaughtered for consumption in this city, 
which are wholly unfit for such purpose. The qual- 
ity and condition of the steer, or hog, or sheep, is 
never regarded, save as an item in its cost, and the 
lower it may be bought, because of its condition, the 
more readily it is purchased by those who furnish us 
with the meat we eat. The Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals could here prove a bene- 
factor also to the human family who have to eat the 
flesh of those poor animals, previously rendered unfit 
for use by shameful deprivations and injuries. 

The Legislature of 1869 passed a law on this sub- 
ject, which is ample for all practicable purposes. All 
that is needed is for some persons to attend to the 
enforcement of the law. 

The Legislature also passed an act creating a cor 
poration having for its general object the enforce 
ment of this law, but we do not understand that the 
society was ever organized. 

Mr. George T. Angell, President of the Massa- 
chusetts society, has been in Chicago for several 
weeks, and has given considerable attention to the 
subject, particularly in view of the way business is 
done in the stock yards. Acting exclusively in the 
cause of humanity, and without any compensation, 
he offers his services in organizing a society here 
whose business it will be to enforce this law. Now, 
therefore, is a fitting opportunity to commence the 
work. Half the battle, in this matter, is in the com- 
mencement. Once organized, it will require but a 
few arrests, and a few convictions, to bring this great 
abuse to a stand. Cruelty to animals cannot be 
wholly prevented, but much can be done. It onl 
requires a vigorous effort at first, and then men wi 
soon discover how utterly unnecessary and unprofit- 
able this cruelty is As a sanitary measure, it is of 
decided importance to the whole public. It will pre- 
vent the slaughter of animals unfit to be killed for 
meat, and in that way will bring to grief a body of 
men who keep good meat out of our market by over- 
stocking it with an inferior article. Every considera- 
tion of humanity demands that the law shall inter- 
vene to protect the dumb animals we use, and 
experience has shown that this can only be done by 
an organized body, having the enforcement of the 
law their special duty. We hope, therefore, that the 
society will be organized without delay, and that 
steps be taken to break up the terrible abuse.— 
| Chicago Tribune. 


“« A NEWSPAPER can drop the same thought into a 
thousand minds at the same moment. A newspa 
is an adviser, who does not require to be sought, but 
comes to you briefly every day of common weal, 
| without distracting your private affairs. Newspapers, 
therefore, become more necessary in proportion as 
men become more equal individuals, and more to be 
feared. —De Tocqueville. 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


Chilbren’s Bepartment. 


Kate and the Goat. 


The Old Charger and the Baker. 

It is wonderful to see how the horse, 
when once properly instructed, never 
forgets what he has been taught. There 
are many amusing instances of this; 
as in the case of the old charger which 
a London baker had purchased, and on 
which he rode when supplying his cus- 
tomers with loaves and hot rolls. Pass- 
ing, one morning, the gate at Hyde 
Park, the trumpet sounded for the reg- 
iment of life-guards to fall in No 
sooner did the sound assail the ears of 
the old charger than away he darted 
into the park,—off flew the baker’s hat, 
out jumped the loaves from the panni- 
ers,—in vain did the baker try to re- 
strain his headstrong speed. 

In a few seconds he found his horse | , 
had placed him in the front rank of the |'{'\ 
Guards. 

The baker tried in every way to get 
him to quit the position, but all to no 


rpose. 

The soldiers were enjoying the gro- 
tesque appearance of the baker and his 
horse, when one of the Guards recog- 
nized the animal, and informed his 
comrades that some years ago it be- 
longed to the regiment, but had been 
sold on account of infirmity. 

Several of the officers kindly greeted 
their old companion ; and the Colonel, 
to carry on the joke, gave the signal to 
advance. Away once more went the 
baker, and away went the remaining 
contentsof the panniers. Various other 
evolutions were performed, in which 
the animal displayed great skill, and it 
was only when the retreat was sounded 
that it consented to resign itself to the 
guidance of the baker’s bridle.—Ani- 


THE OLD CHARGER AND THE BAKER, 


Little Kate had many friends, and 
was generally a cheerful, good-natured 
child; but she had a great fault, which 
sometimes got her into trouble—she was 
very stubborn. One day she had to 
cross a stream of water on a plank which 
served as a foot-bridge ; but just as she 
stepped on one end a goat stepped on 
the other. Now, Kate resolved that 
she would not give up to a goat; so they 
met on the middle of the plank, and 
stood still for a few minutes looking at 
each other. The goat could not turn 
back ; so as Kate would not, he ended 
the dispute by pushing her into the 
water, and walking quickly over, 
She soon screamed for help, and was 
taken out dripping wet and quite mor 
tified. Though we should be firm in 
matters of duty and principle, let us 
not be stubborn about trifles, and yield 
when we ought to doso.— The Children’s 
Friend. 

Drowning the Squirrel. 

When I was about six years old, one 
morning going to school, a ground- 
squirrel ran into his hole in the ground 
before me. They like to dig holes in 
some place where they can put out 
their heads to see if danger is near. I 
thought, now I shall have fine fun. As 
there was a stream of water just at 
hand, I determined to pour water into 
the hole till it should be full, and force 
the little animal to come out, so that I 
might kill it. I was soon pouring wa- 
ter in on the poor squirrel. I could 
hear it struggle, and said: : 

“ Ah, my fine fellow, I will soon have 
you out now” 

Just then I heard a voice behind me: 

“Well, my boy, what have you got 
there ?” 


mal Sagacity. 


Frank and Susie. 

“ There, that kitten’s run into the pantry!” said 
Mrs. Lee, as she was hurrying about her dinner. 
“ Children, one of you get her out, won’t you?” 

“T will,” said Frank, clattering into the pantry. 
“ Here, scat, clear out!” 


Poor kitty, frightened with the noise, ran wildly | 
in every direction but that of the door, and finally | 


crept behind a barrel. When he found that she 
would certainly stay where she was as long as he 
scolded, he tried coaxing. But it was too late for 
that; kitty would not trust him. 


“ Here, kitty, kitty; come, little kitty,” said Susie, | 


in gentle tones, as she came with quiet footfall into 
the pantry. Kitty knew that pleasant voice: she 
put her head out, but hesitated. 

“ Come, kitty, dear little kitty,” said Susie again; 
and kitty at once ran out, and Susie carried her off. 

Mrs. Lee had heard it all. 

“Which do you think the better way, my boy,” 
laying, her hand on Frank’s shoulder, “ Susie’s or 

urs ?” 

“ Susie’s,” Frank replied. 

Gentleness and kindness are better than roughness, 
and the rule of love better than that of fear. 
—S. S. Gazette. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
Carrying Children to School. 

Not many years ago, Robert Nisbett, of this town, 
owned a pet span of horses and a numerous family, 
who were also pets, as was every living thing under 
his protection. The district school-house was a mile 
off over a bleak road in this very snowy country. 
These horses, when colts, were accustomed to carry 


and fetch the children, and after a while were in- | 


trusted with the whole business. After being hitched 


up to the old lumber-box sleigh, they would “of their | 


own free will and accord,” trot up to the farm-house 
door, receive some half-dozen or more children, who 


and blankets. Then these horses, without a driver or 

guidance of any kind, would start off briskly (for they 

were smart, if not fast), go to the school-house, turn 

up to the door, wait for these happy children to tum- 
| ble out, then make their turn carefully and return 
home. At night they were sent alone for their load 
again, and would turn up to the school-house door and 
wait patiently for the children. ‘This business was 
done * these horses for twenty years, and their kind 
master kept them until old age carried them off —J. 
R., South Adams, Mass 


in great glee would “pile in” among buffalo skins 
| 


_ A Little Folk Song. 


Come here, you grigs, 
Here’s a show! 
Five baby pigs 
All in a row! 
They came last night, 
| Brown, pink, and white, 
With tails curled tight, 
And eyes so bright. 
It is a treat 
To see them eat, 
And hear them squeak, 
A-week! A-week! 
And oh! what fun 
To see them run! 
And then stop short, 
With grunt and snort, 
Poking about 
With curious snout. 
No, Master Dick, 
Put down that stick. 
You must not dig 
A baby pig 
Under the rib, 
To make him squeal. 
How would you feel 
Should I do so 
To you, you know? 
You must be kind, 
‘Or else you'll find 
You won’t come here 


Again, my dear!—Meeker Co, News. 


I turned and saw one of my neigh- 
bors, a good old man, with long, white 
locks, that had seen sixty winters. 

“ Well,” said 4, “ there is a ground squirrel in here 
and I am going to drown him out.” ES 

Said he: 

“ Jonathan, when I was a little boy, more than fifty 
years ago, I was engaged one day, just as you are, 
drowning a squirrel; and an old man, such as [ am, 
came along and said to me,‘ You are a little boy. 
Now, if you were down in a narrow hole like that, 
and I should come and pour water down upon you, 
would you not think I was cruel? God made the 
little squirrel, and life is as sweet to it as to you. 
Why torture to death a little innocent creature that 
God has made?’” He added: “I have nevér for- 
gotten that, and never shall. Now, my dear boy, I. 
want you to remember this as long as you live; an 
when tempted to destroy any little animal or bird, to 
think of what I have said. God does not allow us t 


‘kill his creatures for our pleasure.” 


More than forty years have since passed, and I have 
never forgotten what the good old man said, nor have 
I ever wantonly killed the least animal for amusement 
since. Now, you see, it is ninety years since this ads - 
vice was first given, and it has not lost its effect yet, 
How many little creatures it has saved from being 
tortured to death, I cannot tell, but I have no doubt 
a great number, and I believe my whole life has beep 
influenced by it.— Selected. 


Mr. Ade had a very spirited colt in his stable, and 
by accident, one day, the stable-door was left open. 
A little son of his, scarce two years of age, seei 
the door ajar, crept into the stable and under the 
colt’s feet. Carlo, hearing the child’s ery, rushed 
into the stable, dragged the boy into the stable-yard 
for safety, while the mother, attracted by the alarm, 
met him. Carlo, by this act, came near falling into 
disgrace, for the mother’s first thoughts were that h 
was ong up the child, and met him with reprosilt 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following humorous letter, covering a dona- 
tion, was received by a friend who had made a plea 
in behalf of our society :— 


_ I received yours yesterday, showing how little the 
dumb need speech when they have such as you to 
speak for*them. 

Having more calls than I can meet, I thought perhaps 
some of the mouths I have to fill would assent to my 
lessening their comforts for the good of their fellows. 
My princely horse would not say neigh, but will give 

‘ou his might and mane, [specimen of mane received. ] 

y pig never turns a cold shoulder, and will put his 
to the wheel if necessary to save your bacon. 

My little dog tenders his barque for a favorable 
voyage, and my cat was so pleased with your last 
claws that she will gladly fur-ther your enterprise. 

J. R. B. 


WHY BEEF COSTS. 

Kansas is the chief grazing region and shipping 
headquarters—the great “outlet,” we may say—for 
the immense herds of these cattle that are annually 
driven north from Texas, and eventually reach the 
eastern and European markets. 

The cost, by the head, when bought by the herd, 
where raised, is for beef cattle about $11, milch cows 
$6, three-year olds $7, two-year olds $4, yearlings 
$2.50. The average distance driven on foot is about 
700 miles. Cost of driving about $2 per head, ex- 
clusive of 20 per cent. risk; time about two months. 
A town on the Kansas Pacific railway, called Abilene, 
670 miles from Chicago, is the point at which most of 
them are received, and there is little reason to doubt 
that this will at no distant day become, the largest 
cattle market in the world. 

Arriving at Abilene in good order, a mixed drove 
is held, at the following average figures: 

Beef cattle $20; milch cows $12; three-year-olds 
$10; two-year-olds $8 ; one-year-olds $5. 

After being “grazed” through the summer, the 
same cattle are worth 20 percent. more. Beef cattle, 
of average flesh, ready for market, are valued at $25. 

The cattle sent to market usually average about 
900 pounds, and not unfrequently go over 1,000. 
They sell in St. Louis and Chicago at an average of 
8} cents per pound—oftener above than below that 

rice. 

4 The larger portion of the Texas cattle, however, 
‘are shipped direct to New York and other Atlantic 
cities, where many are packed and sent on to Europe. 
The price in New York averages eight cents per 

und. ‘This makes the value of a 900-pound steer, 
in the New York market, $72—or about double the 
St. Louis and Chicago value. The additional freight, 
however, very nearly covers the difference in quota- 
tions. ‘The freight trom Abilene to St. Louis or Chi- 
cago is six to seven dollars per head. The freight 
from Abilene to New York or Boston is nearly four 
times as much as to St. Louis or Chicago; and there 
is, in addition, a 20 per cent. transportation risk, 
growing out of the increased extent of the route, and 
the greater time consumed in getting to market. 
The money actually invested in a Texas steer up to 
the time of his reaching St. Louis or Chicago is about 
$23.00; and he brings on an average at three and a 
half cents per pound, just $31.50—leaving a profit 
to the seller, on the total investment, of $8.50, or 
about 30 percent. The same steer sent to New York 
or Boston will represent, on reaching there, about 
$55.00; and he sells in those markets for $72.00, 
average—giving but a trifle more profit than if sold 
in Western markets at a price one-half less.—Kansas 
State Record. 


NEVER ASK QUESTIONS IN A Hurry.—“ Tom, 
'@ word with you.” “Be quick, then; I'm in a 
hurry.” “ What did you give your sick horse, t’other 
day?” “Apintof turpentine.” John hurries home, 
and administers the same dose to a favorite charger, 
which, strange to say, dies in half an hour. His 
opinion of Tom’s veterinary ability is somewhat 
staggered. He meets him the next day. ‘ Well, 
, Tom, I gave my horse a pint of turpentine and it 
“So it did mine!” 


THE RIDERLESS STEEDS. 
BY MRS. M. § BARTLETT. 


[A newspaper correspondent relates that, on the 
morning after the terrible battle of Sedan, Sept. 1, 
1870, six hundred cavalry horses, without riders, gal- 
loped up at the sound of the bugles, and took their 
accustomed places in the French ranks. ] 


Morning dawns on the heights of Sedan, 
And the golden sunlight falls 

Over the woods and rocky steeps, 
Over the castle walls, 

Over the valley of the Meuse, 
Over the tented ground, 

Where the scattered hosts are rallying 
At the shrill bugle’s sound. 


But yesterday, and the sun looked dowa 
On a dark and fearful si a 

When hostile foe met hostile foe, 
In stern, unyielding fight; 

And galloping to the rendezvous, 
On the bright September morn, 

Six hundred riderless steeds rush on, 
At sound of the bugle horn. 


Morning dawns on the battle-field, 
And under the calm, blue sky, 

Sleeping the still, cold sleep of death, 
Six hundred horsemen lie. 

No sound of the bugle stirs their souls 
To the struggle and the strife— 

No sound but the angel-trump shall call 
The fallen again to life. 


The broken ranks of the cuirassiers, 
The warriors stout and bold, 
Are gathering in at the martial call, 
And the saddened tale is told: 
While galloping to the rendezvous, 
On the bright September morn, 
Six hundred riderless steeds rush on, 
At the sound of the bugle-horn. 
— Appleton’s Journal. 


Another version of the above :— 


“ When the bugle sounded the recall for the regi- 
ment of dragoon guards (Prussian), on the evening 
following the battle of Metz, 602 riderless horses an- 
swered the familiar signal of their own accord. Some 
of them cgme dashing gayly up; others again, came 
up at a weary walk ; and yet others pressed forward, 
halting painfully on three feet, or covered with blood 
and wounds. But they all took their wonted places 
in the ranks of the regiment, and as they ranged 
themselves into line the empty saddles upon their 
backs were sad reminders of the probable fate of their 
absent masters.” 


THE DOG SHELTER OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Immediately west of the Potter’s Field is the 
newly constructed “ Shelter” for dogs, wherein those 
animals are put out of existence in a humane man- 
ner. The animals when captured by the catchers 
are taken to the pound, where they are kept for 
24 hours, to give their owners an opportunity to re- 
deem them, and such as are not redeemed are then 
sent to the Shelter we are describing. * * By an 
ingenious process carbonic acid is admitted into the 
smothering room, and in half a minute has so per- 
meated every part of it that the dogs fall lifeless on 
the floor, apparently without pain and certainly with- 
out astruggle. * * 

This very commendable establishment is under the 
superintendence of the Woman’s Branch of the Penn- 
sylvania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and all honor is due these noble ladies for 
their humane undertaking. This branch, composed 
of some of the most respectable and wealthy ladies 
in the city, has, by means of its agents, accomplished 
a vast amount of good. One of the first subjects that 
engaged the society's attention was the brutal manner 
in which dogs were killed at the public pound. * * 
Application was made to the Council for a sufficient 
amount out of the sum appropriated to the taking up 
and killing of dogs to erect in a plain and inexpen- 
sive manner a suitable building with which the branch 
was enabled to commence operations.—Philadelphia 


Paper. 


Stable md Sarm. 


A Model Cow Stable. 


In connection with winter keeping, let me describe 
the winter quarters of ten cows: the ground slopes 
gently to the southeast, and is about eighty feet square. 
On the rear, towards the northwest, is a hay-house, 
eighty by eighteen feet, the space under which is oc- 
cupied by cow-house under the west end and over- 
shoot under the east, each forty feet long. The cows 
are arranged on plank floor, with gutter and four- 
feet walk behind them, and hay manger and p 
in front of them. The yard is about sixty-two by 


‘eighty feet, is sheltered on the northeast and south- 


west sides by a board fence four feet high. In the 
centre of the yard is an octagonal inclosure of boards 
four feet high and twenty feet in diameter, into which 
all the manure of both stalls and yard is thrown as 
fast as delivered, so that the yard is kept perfect] 
clean. Over this yard is kept spread marsh or salt 
hay about six inches in depth, so inviting that the 
cows can lie down in any part of it. While in the 
yard they are sheltered from all the cold winds, and 
from the southeast comes the morning sun as soon as 
risen. The overshoot furnishes shelter from the rain, 
and at its western end, between the passage doors, is 
the water-trough, always full. There is a window on 
the southwest side of the west corner, to light their 
heads and the passage in front of them, and two win- 
dows in their rear. The hay-mangers are level with 
the floor, and large enough to hold easily five pounds 
of hay. Each has a lump of rock salt, and the 
meal is fed on the bottom. During all fair weath- 
er they are in the yard, except at meals. Thus are 
they bright, comfortable and thrifty—Cor. Country 
Gentleman. 


To Trarn a Horse to Stanp.—Take your 
horse on the barn floor and throw a strap over his 
back and fasten it to his right fore foot; lead him 
along and say ‘ whoa,’ at the same time pull down 
the strap, which throws him on three feet, and makes 
him stop suddenly. This is the best way known to 
teach whoa, though you can put on the war bridle, 
and say, whoa, and give him a sharp jerk that will 
stop him about as soon as the strap to his foot. Then 
put him in harness, with the foot strap, as directed 
under the head of “training to harness,” and drive 
him up to the door. The moment he undertakes to 
move, take his foot and say, whoa. Get in your car- 
riage and get out again; rattle the thills, make all 
the noise getting in and out you can; give him to 
understand, by snatching his foot each time he moves, 
that he must stand until you tell him to go; and after 
a few times you can put the whole family in the car- 
riage and he won’t stir out of his tracks.—Am. Stock 
Journal. 


To Stop BLEEp1nG.—It is said that bleeding from 
a wound on man or beast may be stopped by a mix- 
ture of wheat flour and common salt, in equal parts, 
bound on with acloth. If the bleeding be profuse, 
use a large quantity, say from one to three pints. 
It may be left on for hours, or even days if necessary. 
The person who gave us this receipt says: “ In this 
manner he saved the life of a horse which was bleed- 
ing from a wounded artery; the bleeding ceased in 
five minutes after the application. 


Get LeaTHEeR Bits.—One of the mos‘ cruel 
things done is putting hard frozen iron bits into a 
horse’s mouth. It is not only painful but a dangerous 
act. Thus a horse’s mouth becomes frozen by the © 
cold iron several times a day put into it; each time 
causing these freezings to go deeper and deeper, to 
end at last in extensive ulceration. 

Thinking and humane people avoid this by first 
warming the bits; but this is much trouble, and some- 
times impossible, as in — work, like staging and 

hysician’s work. Now all this is avoided, by gettin: 
eather bits so made that no metal substance can tou 
the flesh. Don’t fail to try it—Chillicothe Tribune. 


Dipping the bits in cold water will take out the 
frost.—Ep. 
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ABATTOIRS. 


[From the journal of a member of the State Board of Health, 
while travelling in Europe.]} 

“We determined to visit the abattoir of Paris 

recently erected in imperial grandeur by order of 


Napoleon III. Never was a great idea carried out | 


more thoroughly and on perfectly scientific, humane 
and hygienic rules. It covers a space of about 150 
acres just outside of old Paris, but within the modern 
limits, which, like these of London, now include many 
smaller towns that had grown up around the ancient 
Lutetia. It is at La Villette. There all the flesh 
meat eaten in Paris is slaughtered and prepared for 
the market. One hundred and fifty master-butchers 
and nine hundred apprentices are at work most of 
the time. The slaughter-houses, some thirty in num- 
ber, are made of brick, with stone floors, and each 
is arranged with neat stables immediately adjacent, 
where the animals can be kept and fed. The houses 
are long and two stories in height, arranged with 
streets, straight, broad and clean, between them, like 
those of a small model village. All the surroundings, 
as well as the interiors of the buildings, are kept 
scrupulously neat, and all refuse matter is imme- 
diately carried off fifteen or twenty leagues from the 
city by means of a canal which runs through the en- 
tire territory. * * * 

“On the side.of the canal opposite to that on 
which stands this village (so to speak) of slaughter- 
houses, appears a magnificent and lofty ‘crystal 
palace’ of iron and glass, intended for the keeping 


to the master-butchers. It is of matchless beauty, 
because so lofty and airy-looking, and yet is admirably 
fitted for keeping securely in a healthy state large 
droves of animals. 

“T think meat of animals thus kept must be more 


likely to be healthy than it would be after long ex- | hung up beside it. 


posure to heat or cold, and after being half trampled 
to death in consequence of close crowding, as in our 
ears from the West, and finally after being tumbled 
out into miserable open pens, as at Brighton. 

“The mode of slaughtering too is much less brutal 
than with us. The animals are quietly led in blind- 
folded, and are not aware of any trouble impending, 
until the fatal blow is struck.” 


4A SOCIETY NEEDED IN INDIANA. 
Editor “ Our Dumb Animals.” 


While in Indianapolis, Indiana, recently, my atten- 
tion was attracted by a singular noise in a livery 
stable. Looking through the open doors, 1 saw a 
— that made my blood tingle with indignation. 

here, in the centre of the stable, on the hard, bare 
ground, lay a poor emaciated horse, his head thrown 
back, eyes rolling in horrid agony, and lashing his 
limbs against the ground. He had pawed the earth 
up in great holes, having, as I learned, been lying in 
that awful condition for four days and nights. I 
asked of a brutish-looking hostler who was at work 
about the stable, paying no notice to the dying ani- 
mal, “ Whose horse is this?” He answered, “I 
don’t know, some man brought him in from the coun- 
try a few days ago, and left him here.” Just then [ 
noticed the dying animal thrust out his tongue and 
lick up a straw that lay near, and quickly eat it. 
“ Why,” said I, ‘do you not see that that horse is 
starving!” The man turned to the horse, saw him 
eating the straw, and looked surprised, as if the 
thought of hunger had never entered his mind before. 
At my suggestion he brought some hay which he laid 
near the horse, and in a very short time none re- 
mained of it. The horse was absolutely starving! 
Although I knew if he were fed he would revive, yet 
1 was so impressed with pity mingled with rage at the 
inhuman treatment that I called for a revolver, that I 
might put the poor brute out of misery! I had been 
much about horses and cattle during my life, and had 
seen a great deal of inhuman treatment, but never 
before had I seen so flagrant and deliberate neglect 
of care toahorse. O, thought I, here is work for a 
society for the prevention of cruelty to animals. Let 
one immediately be organized in Indianapolis ! 

Heaven prosper the good work of establishing 
societies all over the land. A. J. B. 


REFRIGERATOR CARS. 

We find in an old number of the “ Providence 
Journal” (1868), a description of a refrigerator car, 
which is appropriate in connection with the subject 
of transportation of stock. 

“ A new era in the transportatlon of fresh meats and 


other perishable articles has just been inaugurated 
here, by the arrival of one of the ‘Chicago Blue 


Line’ freight cars, constructed under the patent | 
granted to Charles F. Pike, of this city, freighted | 


with fresh beef, pork, game, butter, fruit, &c., which 
had been in the car one week, and was in perfect 
order and as cool as a cucumber. The refrigerator 
applied to this car is a new invention of Mr. Pike, 
and seems to be the most pertect and successful that 
has yet been discovered, completely accomplishing 
the object for which it was intended. The ice reser- 
voir is on the top of the car, and is about two feet 
wide and two feet deep, extending around the top. 
A series of perpendicular metallic flues, eight inches 
in diameter, are ranged around and against the inside 
ends of the car, directly under the ice reservoir, which 
receive and radiate the cold air from the ice above, 
and keep the interior of the car and its contents at a 
very low temperature ; in the present instance it was 
not above 40° at any time. ‘There is also connected 
with it a perfect system of ventilation, so that when 
we entered the car we found the atmosphere pure 
and sweet, and no moisture on any of the articles, 


of large herds of cattle when first brought to be sold | although it had been enclosed there and undisturbed 


for a whole week. Mr. Pike has letters from Brown, 
Seavey & Co, and Lyman Belknap & Co., the con- 
signees of a lot sent in June, which speak in unqualified 
terms of praise of the success of his refrigerator, and 
state that the beef brought from Chicago had kept 
better than that fresh slaughtered at Brighton and 
The car which arrived here yes- 
terday contained twenty-one head of slaughtered beef, 
six hogs, one hundred and fourteen prairie chickens, 
suspended on hooks in the top of the car, ten firkins 
of butter, nine baskets of peaches, and some other 
articles. The beef was, dry enough to light a match 
upon; the pork was cold and hard}; the peaches as 
fresh as if just picked from the tree. The ice put in 
the reservoir at Chicago was not half melted on arriv- 
ing here. 

“ This will prove a great improvement in the method 
of transporting meats from the West, as it will make 
a great saving in shrinkage and freight, and put it 
into the market in a much better condition than it 
could possibly be brought alive. It will be a public 
benefit in all respects, economical, sanitary and hu- 
manitarian, and, as it will save all the suffering of 
the poor dumb beasts on their long railroad journeys, 
it is worthy the encouragement and patronage of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and all good citizens.” 


*PackING is one of the great means of disposing of 

the cattle of Texas. This salted beef finds market 
in our great Eastern cities, with our navy and mer- 
chant marine, and in every beef-buying market in 
Europe. Refrigerator cars are looked forward to 
anxiously, to take the place of live shipments as 
cheaper, healthier, and with no loss by long travel 
without food. If snch shipments prove successful, 
every market east of the Missouri River, and west of 
the Sierra Nevadas, will receive beef from Texas. 


Texas is truly the cattle-hive of North America. 
While New York, with her 4,000,000 inhabitants, 


and her settlements two and a half centuries old, has | 


748,000 oxen and stock cattle; while Pennsylvania, 
with more than 3,000,000 people, has 721,000 cattle ; 
while Ohio, with 3,000,000 people, has 749,000 cattle : 
while Illinois, with 2,800,000 people, has 867,000 
cattle; and while Iowa, with 1,200,000 people, has 
686,000 cattle; Texas, not forty years of age, and 
with her 500,000 people, had 2,000,000 head of oxen 
and other cattle, exclusive of cows, in 1867, as shown 
by the returns of the County Assessors. 


Loox after the establishment of a worthy charac- 
ter, and leave it to others to read and estimate it. 


TRANSPORTATION OF BEEVES AND HORSES, 


Street’s patent palace cattle-car is supposed to 
transport the cattle so well and comfortably, that the 
saving of “shrinkage” alone will make it profitable 
for shippers of live stock to use cars of this kind. The 
subject was brought up before the American Institute 
Farmers’ Club a few weeks ago, and Miss Midy Mor 


gan was appointed a committee to report upon the 
car. She did so at the meeting of November 1st. 
Her views seemed to us to have peculiar force and to 


| be well considered. Having had large experience in 


transporting horses by sea and land in England and 
upon the continent she described some cattle and 
horse-cars which she was in the habit of using years 
ago, and suggested modifications of Mr. Street’s plan, 
which it strikes us would add greatly to its efficacy. 

A narrow passage-way extends along both sides, 
which are open, but protected by low gates. The 
car is divided into stalls, fifteen in number, each hay- 
ing a sliding-door at front and rear. These stalls are 
so narrow that a horse or steer cannot lie down. 
They are padded on the sides with straw and canvas 
so that the animals will not be bruised. Arrange- 
ments are made so that in case the journey is to be a 
long one, or very choice stock is to be transported, 
the animals may be placed in canvas slings to take 
their weight in part from their feet, if they are very 
tired. Two methods of feeding are suggested: iron 
mangers, one side of which is a small drinking-trough, 
are hung outside upon the doors, the grating being 
removed. The attendant passing along the side of 
the car puts the grain and water into the mangers, 
and then hangs them upon the doors. While the 
cattle are eating, the passage would thus be virtually 
closed, but the rear passage would be free. The 
other method is to hang the manger inside the door, 
and to place a bar across the stall in front of the ani- 
mal, so that his breast cannot come in contact with 
the iron manger. Water, Miss Morgan proposes to 
carry in an iron tank in the top of the car; and 
from this, pipes at convenient places, or a hose, would 
deliver the water wherever needed. In unloading, 
the animals simply walk out one at a time as the 
doors in front of them are opened by the person in 
charge. 

The width of the stall varies slightly, so as to ac- 
commodate animals of different sizes. It may be that 
it would be found in practice that the size of cattle 
varies so much that it would be necessary to have the 
partitions movable, which they might easily be, and 
at the same time entirely independent of the doors; 
the animals in this case being fed from mangers Siig. 
within the stall, and protected as already des or 
In another car, suggested also by Miss Morgan,.ffar- 
ticularly for the transportation of horses, the animals 
face inward, there being four at each end. The par-J, 
titions between the stalls being upon hinges at the_¥! 
head ends, they are swung to one side as the first ~ 
horse enters, and closed as the stalls are filled one 
after another At the heads of the stalls are fixed 
mangers and water-troughs, and there is a narrow 
passage between the two rows of stalls. In this a 
groom can sleep, and here is plenty of room for stor- 
ing feed. In England no charge is made for the 
groom who attends two horses, and in transporting 
horses, it is usual to take one groom to three. 

While discussing the subject of the transportation 
of beeves, a car for bringing *heef or other dead meat 
from great distances merits notice. Such a car came 
recently from the far West, with a load of prime beef 
and mutton. It is like a common grain-car in size 
and shape, made strong enough to carry upon the 
roof an ice-box, and, suspended from hooks in the 
roof, a full load of beef. It brought its contents in 
good order after being unusually long upon the road. 
The ice-box has an open bottom, and is so arranged 
that it greatly reduces the temperature of the air in 
the body of the car. The drip from the melting ice 
is carried in water-sealed tubes which discharge out- 
side of the car. The sides are double, filled in with 
charcoal, and the doors shut tightly. The ear is con- 
sequently nothing more than a large refrigerator con- 
structed after the most approved fashion, and mounted 
on wheels like an ordinary cattle-car—Hearth and 
Home. 
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